have more thieves than the mountains, but perhaps the mountains have more spirits than the plains. And the reason is, that the plains grow rich, and the mountains remain poor. Theft follows riches, and superstition remains with poverty."
"Be that as it may," said Madame, "I had rather pass these mountains by day than by night."
"So would I, mamma, for the sake of seeing them," said Adeline. "But I should like of all things to fall in with the mountain spirit in these regions. I should not be at all afraid, and would willingly go on by night for the chance of them, even one."
"It is just that chance," said Madame, "that I prefer to avoid by staying here."
"You must excuse me," said Monsieur, "but I cannot help laughing again that a lady from Paris, at this time of the nineteenth century, should regulate her motions by the possibility of those of Numbernip."
"You may as well," said Madame, "as we are about to pass through his territory, speak of him with more respect. He does not like his nickname. Call him the Lord of the Hills."
"The Lord of the Hills if you please," said Monsieur, laughing again. "I beg his Lordship's pardon."
[219] be now."
